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COL 


Let no ungentle cold deflroy 
All tafte we have of heav’nly joy. 

'Tn, • > 


Rof common. 


A Xii 1-auv. vrv/ nav^ w j j i v. ct v xii y j kj y » 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by flopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
flruggle violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet . 

Fldly. adv. [from cold.'] 


Addif Cato. 
, Prior. 


Milton. 
fall to- 


Co' 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern j indifferently; negligently; Without 
warmth of temper or expreffion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Shakefpeare’ s King John , 

Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant. 

Nor would believe my lord had fent ; 

So never offer’d once to flir. 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. Swift. 

Co'ldness. n.J. [from cold.] 

1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle’s Experiments . 

Such was the difcord, which did firfl difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moiflure, coldnefs heat refills. 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifls. Denham. 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal; negligence; 
difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only the farthefl spread, be- 
caufe in religion all men prefume themfelves interefled ; but 
they are alfo, for the moll part, hotlier profecuted : for as 
much as coldnefs , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conflrued. Hooker , Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired paffages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difcovering 
them. Addtf on s Spectator , N°. 4^9* 

It betrayed itfelf at firfl in a fort of indifference and care- 
leffnefs in all her adions, and coldnefs to her bell friends. 

Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

3. Coynefs ; want of kindnefs ; want of paffion. 

" Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefls and Forms in his afflicted bofom ! 

Let erv’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 

Abfolve with coldnefs , or with fpite accufe. 

4. Chaflity ; exemption from vehement defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope s TVindf. Fot . 
COLE. n.f. [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 

Cabbage, which fee. 

Co'leseed. n.f [from cole and feed.] 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 

fallow; but colefecd or barley, or both, and then wheat. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

'Co'lewort. n.f. [caplpyjve, Sax.] See Cabbage, of which 

it is a fpecres. , , . , 

The decodion of coleworts is alfo commanded to bathe 

Wifeman of an Eryfpelas. 

Next took the coleworts , which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water’d fpot) ; 

She flrip’d the flalks of all their leaves 5 the befl 

She cull’d, and then with handy care fhe drefs d. Dryden. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. ^y. 

C °'T colon; but loofely, any difor- 
der of the ftomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 
There are four forts : i. A bilious colick, which proceeds from 
an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating *e b °wds, fo 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally with a oofenefs, 
and this is beft managed with lenitives and e “° lbe ’ , ’ ^ 
flatulent colict, which is pain m the bowels 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and unnatural capac 
ties ; and this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
oDcners q. An hyfterical Met, which arifes from diforders 
of the womb and is communicated by confent of parts to 
thetow e r an^is to be treated with the ordinary hyftencks. 
4 A nervous edict, which is from convulfive fpafms and con- 
tortions of the guts themfelves, era o^ 

<P>rits, or nervous fluid, 1 ft re „htened, and fometimes 

their capacities are in many places lr remedied 

foas to occafion obftinate obfti udtions . tms ^ d;lu _ 

by brilk catharticks, joined W‘th opia es com _ 

ters. There is alfo a fpecies of this mitemi 

monly called the ftone edict, by c ’ ki dneys ; 

irritation of the ftone or g r * ve d ‘ b ne phriticks and 

and this is moft commonly to be "eat.d y 1 inative 
oily diureticks, and is greatly affifted with tne 

tU Srof'in ft fa r nts proceed from acidity, and the air in the 
aliment expanding itfelf, while the aliment ferment, M 
CoTick .adj. Affeding the bowels. 
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and bind it 
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Intefline ftone, and ulcer, colick pangs. 

7 . o Collapse, v.n. [co labor, collapfus, Latin.] To 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the Tides of the c&nals collapfe ; therefore the attrition is in- 
creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbuthnot on Did. 

Colla'psion. n.f. [from collapfe.] 

1. The ft ate of veffels clofed. 

2. The a£t of clofing or collapfing. 

COLLAR, n.f [ collar e , Latin.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my collar : 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, I know 
better things than to fell my liberty. L’Ejlrange , Fab. 68. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the fame their neck furround. Dryden’s Feb. 

2. The part of theharnefs that is fattened about the horfe’s neck. 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpimiers legs, 

7 he traces of the fmalleft fpider’s web, 

The collars of the moonfhine’s watry beams. Sbakcfpeare. 
The part of the diefs that furrounds the neck. 

To ftp the Collar. To get free; to efcape; to difentangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 

When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 

He would have fipt the collar handfomely. Ilubberd’s Tale. 
5. A Collar of Brawn , is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. 

CoLlar-bone. n.f [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. Wifeman s Surgery. 

To Co'llar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feize by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef or other meat; to roll it up, 
hard and clofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [confer 0 collatum , Latin ] 

1. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigefted thing, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficient number or inftances, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace 
Chriftianity, without confidering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. . South. 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice.^ 

He thruft out the invader, and collated AmCorf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confecration. Attn bury. 

If a patron fhall negledl to prefent unto a benefice, that has 

been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate ther cunto. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Collateral, adj. [con and latus , Latin.] 

Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Miltons Paradije Lojl , b. x, /. b6. 
Running parallel. 

DifFufed on either fide. 

But man by number is to manifeft 
His fingle imperfedlion ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defective, which requires • 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton s Paradtfe Lojl. 
In genealogy, thofe that ftand in equal relation to fome com- 
mon anceftor. , . a . a • 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying mteftate, is, 

by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given o 
fuch as are allied to him ex latere, commonly Mei codate, ah, 
if there be no afeendants or defeendants 

of his death. _ J M 

Not direcl ; not immediate. . 

They fhall hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 

If by direa or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 

To you in fatisfaaion. 

, Concurrent. 


1. 


Shakefpeare. 


2. 


Ocare. 


the force 


of the motive lies entirely within itfelf: it 
receives no cdlateral ftrength from 

Collaterally, adv. [from collateral.] 

'• S The£ f 5'Hes maybe multiplied according to fendry difi 
ferent fixations, not only when they are fubordm 
when they are placed collaterally. 

*' the fcriplurc » h =» •» J' 

have created two enemies : the papifts more dix^, 
they have kept the feripture from us ; and the 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 




cot 

■"laterally, becaufe they have aiTumed what amounts^ an 
infallibility in the private lpirit. 

2. In collateral relation. 

CollaTioN. n.f [cdlatio, Latin.] 

. aft of conferrins; or bellowing; gut. - . f 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firfl collation 0 
thefe benefits, but alfo for their prefer vati on. Ray on the Great . 
2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing of the fame kind, with 

Tn’the difquifition of truth, a ready fancy is of great ufe ; 
prov ided that collation doth its office. Grew s Cofmol. b. 2 1 . 
P I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. ro}e. 

3 ' Ir ' Collation is the beftowing of a benefice, by the bifhop i that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage ; and differs fiom mftitu- 
tion in this, that inftitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bifhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 

hath the patron’s right for the time. . . ow f. * 

Bifhops fhould be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent eledion or confirmation 
enfuing Hayward. 

a. A repafl. ^ , , 

CollatiTious. adj. [ collatitius , Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. 

CollaTor. n.J. [from collate.] 

j. One that compares copies, or manuferipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
feript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 
2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. ^ 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator , ’till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe’s Par erg. 
To Colla'ud. v. a. [ collaudo , Lat.] 7 o join in praifing. Diit. 
COLLEAGUE, n.f [ collega , Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Milton’s P . Lojl. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. _ Swift. 

To Colle'ague. t;. [from the noun.] To unite with. 

. Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meftage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To COLLEUT. v. a. [colligo collegium, Latin.] 

1 . To gather together ; to bring into one place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving 
what our labour and induftry daily colled. Watts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man colled into one fum as great a number as he 
pleafes, this multitude, how great foever, leftens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke . 

3. To gain from obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord. 

Made me colled thefe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To infer as a confequence ; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colled from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 

Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill colleded. Locke. 

5. To Collect himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts ; to aflemble his fentiments. 

Be colleded ; 

No more amazement. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl , 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time colled myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no flumber. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men careiefs and re- 
mifs ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and colleded. Hayward. 

CoTlect. n.f. [1 colleda , low Lat.] A fhort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any flhort prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over prboer 
celled s. Taylor’ s Guide to Devotion . 

CollectaTeous. adj. [< colledaneus , Lat.] Gathered up to- 
^ gether ; collected ; notes compiled from various books. 
Collectible, adj. [from colled.] That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colledible from 
the following words. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 8. 
ColleCtion'. n.f [from colled.] 

1 . The a£t of gathering together. 

2. An aflemblage ; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms; 

Fa i reft colledion of thy fex’s charms. Prior. 

Fhe gallery is hung w r ith a numerous colledion of pidlures. 

ry. nr Addifon on Italy. 

3. I he act of deducing confequences ; ratiocination; difeourfe. 
1 his fenfe :s now fcarce in ufe. 

li once we defeend unto probable colledions , we are then in 
the territory where tree and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker i b. If 8. 


COL 


de~ 



4 . A coroliary; a confcHary deduced from premiles; 

dU ftftould 0 be e a^ wezkcollefiim, if whereas we fay, that when. 
Chrift had overcome the fhaipnefs ot death, he t len opemt- 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in .uch fort 
affirmed with circumftance, were taken as mfiiiuating an op- 
pofite denial before that circumftance be accomplished. hooKtt. 

This label 

Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can • •: , ,. 

Make no colleSlim of it, Sbalefpeare s Cymoehne. 

When ftie, from fundiy arts, one fkill doth draw ; 

Gath’ring from divers fights, one a£t ot war ; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law . 

Thefe her colledions , not the fenfes are. • • , Davies. 

Colle'ctiTious. adj. [ colleditius , Lat.] Gathered up. 

ColleCtive. adj. [from colled. Colled if, rrencu.J. 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated; accumulative. _ . 

A body colicdive , becaufe it contained a huge multitude, 
y Hooker, b. ili. Jed. 81. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenate called the nobles, or in the people colled ive or re- 
prefentative, who niay be called the commons. ? . Swift. 

The difference between a compound and a , colled we idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things ot a different kind ; 
but a colled ive idea, things of the fame. Watts’s Logtck. 

2 . Employed in deducing confequences ; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many talfities, controulable not only 
by critical and colledive reafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, h. i. c. 6. 

3. [In grammar.] A colle&ive noun is a word which expreffes 
a multitude, though itfelf be lingular ; as a company, an 

army. # . 

ColleCtively. adv. [from colledive.'] In a general mafs ; in 
a body; not fingly; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate ; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a Hate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin colledively, in fuch 
fort that no part thereof {hall be found inherent in us, yet 
dillributively all great a&ual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Hooker, b.v. Jed. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubjedt to exception, 
yet colledively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale . 

The other part of the water was condenfed at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth colledively into llandirig fprings 
and rivers. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 

ColleCtor. n.f [colledor, Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that colledls fcattered things together. 

The grandfather might be the firft colledor of them into a 
body. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

Volumes, without any of the colled or ’ s own refledlions. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, laviflied, 
and feafted away by colledors, and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue arc difpofed of, and the 
colledors are appointed by the commiflioners. Swift. 

ColleCatary. n. f [from con and legatum , a legacy, Latin.] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other periods. Chambers. 

COLLEGE, n.f [ collegium , Latin.] 

1. A community; a number of perfons living by fome common 
rules. 

On barbed Heeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees In May. Dry deni 

2. A fotiety of men fet apart for learning dr religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftendom. Shakefpeare’ s_ Henry VIIL 

I would the college of the cardinals 

W ould chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Sh. H. VI. 

This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon’s 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix days work. Bacon „ 

3. The houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in fhe college . 

4 2 Rings xxii. 14. 

4* A college in foreign univerfities is a leclure read in publick. 

ColleCial. adj. [from college.] Relating to a college ; pof- 
feffed by a college. 

ColleCian. n.f [frortt col'ege.] Ah inhabitant of a college • 
a member of a college. 13 ' 

Colle'giate. adj. { collegiatus, low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college ; inftituted after the manner of a college 

I wifh that yourfelves did well confider how oppofite cer- 
tain of your pofitions are unto the ftate of collegiate fodieties 
whereon the two univerfities confift. Hooker, Pref. fed S* 

2. A church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 

dirtance from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 
prejbyters Were fettled, and lived together in one conore- 

S at ‘° n - Aytiffei Par*}*. 

Colle'giate. 
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